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Every favored style and fabric may be obtained in Afternoon and Evening 
Dresses, Plain and Fur-trimmed Tailleurs, Costume Blouses, Wraps, Capes and 
Coats; and while these garments are in accord with the present vogue for 
simplicity, there are many of rare beauty and richness, for the more formal 
dress events. 
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For your skin 


Venetian Pore Cream prevents 
the pores from relaxing, re- 
duces enlarged pores; keeps 


the skin  fine-textured and 
smooth. $1. 

Venetian Cleansing Cream 
cleanses the pores of all im- 


purities, leaves the skin soft 
and receptive. Use instead 
of water in preparation for 
every treatment of the skin. 
$1, $2, $3. 

Arden Venetian Skin Tonic— 
use with and after Cleansing 
Cream to tone and invigorate 
the skin, refresh and whiten 
the complexion. 85c. $2. 
venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream 









a wonderfully effective prep- 
aration, the climax of Eliz- 
abeth Arden’s recent research 
ig experimenting in Paris. 


venetian Amoretta Cream- 
cooling, protecting, vanish- 
ing; an exquisite base for 
powder, prevents skin from 
drying and chapping. $1, $2. 
Add 4% tax to remit- 
tance, and postage unless 
order exceeds $10. 











LIZABETH 
wAUraoN 


What would it mean 


to you: 
T ) HAVE a body that sings instead 


of grumbles? 

To have every point of [beauty in 
you emphasized; every weak point be- 
friended or changed into a good point? 
To have your hair fall about your face 
the way you want it to—cloudy and 
soft and shining, to know that looking 
at you is like coming across a brand new 
dew-washed morning, gloriously clean 
and fresh and ageless? 


Let me help you find that happiness. 
My Home Course can bring you radiant 
health; confident self-forgetful good 
looks, creative of poise, permitting you 
to project a vital personality—to write 
yourself in italics in the minds and 
hearts of your friends 


Write me your problems. I will tell 
you how my Home Course Treatments 
cover your individual needs and send 
you an authoritative booklet which out- 


lines my methods 





ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-F FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Paris, 255 Rue St. Honoré 
Boston, 192 Boylston St. Detroit, Book Bldg. 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Ave. Wash., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 
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New Fashions for the Autumn Season 


are strongly featured throughout the Departments devoted to the 
Outfitting of Women, Misses and the Younger Set 











From Your Eyes to 
Your Feet— 


Would you buy eye- 
glasses at anewsstand? 
Most decidedly not— 
you wouldn’t take 
chances with your eyes. 






Next in importance to 
the eyes are the feet. 
Take the same care of 
them. Wear VAN- 
HART SHOES, the last 
word in proper shoe 
construction, and being 
fitted to your feet by 
experts, these shoes as- 
sure you of complete 
foot comfort. 


The Arch “Built-In” 
feature provides a prop- 
er support on which the 
arch can rest. 


VAN-HART 
SHOES 


FITTED BY EXPERTS? 


OUR ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK 
35 West 36TH STREET. NEW YORK 



















street shoe 
“Built- 


A dressy 
with the Arch 
In.”” Black Kid, $13.50. 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 
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New Hope of Irish Peace 

T last! Premier Lloyd George has 

invited the Sinn Fein leaders to a 
conference in London, October 11, on 
an Irish peace adjustment, and Eamon 
de Valera has accepted. Premier Lloyd 
George renewed the statement that in 
issuing the invitation he declined to 
meet the negotiators on any basis in- 
volving Great Britain in a recognition 
of Irish sovereignty. “The position 
taken up by his Majesty’s Government,” 
he wrote, “is fundamental to the exist- 
ence of the British Empire.” The tone 
of the invitation, however, was concilia- 
tory, and he repeated his fortunate 
phrase defining the purpose of the con- 
ference—to ascertain “how the associa- 
tion of Ireland with the community of 
nations known as the British Empire 
may best be reconciled with Irish na- 
tional aspirations.” 

Arthur Griffith, who will probably 
be chief negotiator for the Sinn Fein, 
is reported as having said that Ireland 
never meant to demand from Great 
Britain an advance admission of sov- 
ereignty, but was merely stating the 
Sinn Fein thought of Sinn Fein; and 
in De Valera’s reply no condition was 
made. 


Bad Manners or Bad Filing? 

OR months Americans have been 

humiliated and shamed by the fail- 
ure of the State Department to answer 
communications from the League of 
Nations. Invitations to important hu- 
manitarian congresses like the Confer- 
ence on the Traffic in Women and Chil- 
dren, the Emigration Commission, to 
share in establishing the World Court, 
as well as minor notices, were all ap- 
parently sent to limbo. And the shame 
deepened when the story was published 
that the American Consul at Geneva had 
told Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the League, that the United States, 
not being a member of the League, did 
not feel under obligation to answer that 











A second painting—Dream Days—has 
been added to the art collection of our 
covers, through the kindness of the artist 
herself, Mrs. Louise Cox. 

Although Mrs. Cox also paints por- 
traits of grown-up people, she likes best 
of all to do flowers and children, and 
her success in painting the latter may 
be attributed to the fact that “sitting” 
for her does not mean sitting still. The 
natural bent of the youthful model is 
discovered and followed up. For in- 
stance, the child of our cover has a pretty 
voice and is allowed to sing while the 
artist captures her naturally charming 
poses. 

The portrait of Mrs. Cox shown above 
was painted by her husband, Mr. Kenyon 
Cox, whose pupil she was in her student 
days. 

Mrs. Cox won the bronze medal of the 
Paris Exposition in 1900 and her work 
is represented in the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington. 
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body’s letters. It would deal with the 
various governments separately—forty- 
eight of them! 

Now suddenly, according to a special 
cable from the New York Times corres- 
pondent in Geneva, a whole flock of an- 
swers, with the state seal and the 
“Hughes” signature, has lighted on the 
Secretary General’s desk. Fourteen an- 
swers, no less, dated from August 1 to 


29, and replying to communications re- 
ceived at the State Department from 
February 4, 1921, to August 29. 

The account at Washington is that 
early communications were misfiled by 
a minor official, who regarded them as 
routine matters, and that all received 
since Mr. Hughes ordered the files scru- 
tinized have been answered. Which of 
course doesn’t jibe with the Geneva 
story. The general impression has been 
that the Government was pretending to 
itself that the League does not exist. In 
that event, there would be a bit of hope- 
ful significance in the recent action. 


How To Make Work 
ECRETARY Hoover has a pleasing 


way of making things move. On 
October 1, days before his National 


Conference on Unemployment was sup- 
posed to be ready, it announced a pro- 
gram and adjourned until October 10. 
Much had been done in preliminary 
conferences, and probably much had 
been done in advance by Mr. Hoover 
himself—they say in Washington that he 
works all the time. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the emergency program is its emphasis 
on unemployment as primarily a com- 
munity problem, with the responsibility 
for leadership resting on the mayors. 
The immediate organization of emerg- 
ency committees is recommended, to 
carry out relief measures, using all ex- 
isting agencies and coérdinating them. 
Construction of public buildings and 
public works is strongly urged; also 
a congressional appropriation for roads. 
Producers are asked to readjust whole- 
sale prices and retailers to follow suit 
in order to increase purchases. Recom- 
mendations made by the Manufacturers’ 
Committee, and included in the pro- 
gram, call for part-time work, reduction 
of the work week, and diversion of 
labor to plant construction and repair 
work. 

The number of unemployed was de- 
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bated at length, and the conference 
finally decided to report “various esti- 
mates from 3,500,000 to 5,500,000.” 
When it reconvenes, a permanent pro- 
gram will be considered. A large or- 
der:—Mr. Hoover apparently does not 
regard extensive unemployment as an 
inevitably recurring phenomenon. 


An End To Words 


ID the folks back home tell the sen- 
ators that business has been drag- 
ging in Washington? Or is it that rest- 
less “younger” group in the Senate 
which wants things different? Any- 
how, there is a movement under way to 
put through a rule so that senators can 
not talk on and on and on. The plan 
contemplates a change in the rules so 
that closure may be involved by a mere 
majority vote instead of by the two- 
thirds vote now required. Each sena- 
tor’s time for debate would then be lim- 
ited to one hour. The filibuster on the 
anti-beer bill, it is suspected, may have 
had its influence. 


The disarmament conference is to estab- 
lish non-communication with Mars.—Nash- 
ville Tennessean. 


Signed in Germany 


big German Reichstag has passed the 
bill ratifying the Peace Treaty with 
the United States, only the militant Com- 
munists opposing. This completes the 
legislative processes necessary on the 
part of Germany to ratification, unless 
there shall be an addition of reserva- 
tions in the United States Senate which 
will require resubmission. 


Who Asks For Disarmament? 


HE Churches of the United States, 

Unitarian, Christian, Catholic, Jew- 
ish; the Church Peace Union, represent- 
ing all denominations; the New Church 
of the United States and Canada; the 
133rd_ Presbyterian Assembly of the 
United States; the Baptist Association; 
the Missionary Council of the Metho- 
dist Church; World Alliance for In- 
ternational Friendship; the American 
Federation of Labor; the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce; Kiwanis Clubs 
in National Convention; Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty in National Con- 
vention; American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Councils of Jewish 
Women; National Women’s Trade 
Union League; Women’s Disarmament 
Committee; Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom; Friends 
Peace Society; Civics Conference, Ver- 
mont University; Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Birmingham, Ala.; Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs in Min- 
nesota and Virginia; Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs in National 
Convention; State Federations of Wom- 


en’s Clubs in Montana and North Caro- 
lina; National Educational Council; 
Portland, Ore., Chautauqua; Citizens’ 
mass meetings in New York, Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, etc.; 
labor unions, granges, etc.; the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters and its 
affiliated State and local Leagues in 
forty-eight states; the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union; the World’s 
Methodist Conference. 

The Congress of the United States, 
through the adoption of the Borah 
Amendment. 


Waste in Men’s Clothes 


i ere is too much variety in men’s 
clothes. Another report has been 
made by the American Engineering 
Council’s committee on elimination of 
waste in industry, whose report on the 
building trades attracted wide attention, 
and this time it is the men’s ready-made 
clothing industry that has been investi- 
gated. Annual savings of forty per 
cent, or about $240,000.60 could be 
made, it asserts, and “the most funda- 
mental cause of waste is the traditional, 
fear-inspiring, order-enticing sales pol- 
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Cassel in the N. Y. Evening World 


icy, which expresses itself in wide va- 
riety and its attendant make-to-order 
basis of manufacturing.” Excessive va- 
riety in styles is largely responsible for 
seasonal employment, and recurring sea- 
sonal employment is a fruitful source 
of industrial discord. 

Another cause of discord is that the 
workers retain “vivid memories of the 
mere wage pittance they received in 
their former years of sweatshop ex- 
ploitation. The result has been a rapid 
unionization of the industry. Since 
unionizing strikes have been relatively 
infrequent.” 

Management and labor are held 
equally responsible for the enormous 
waste. 


Down With Kings ! 
ONGRESS has its humor . . . Rep- 


resentative Herrick, from Oklahoma, 
has introduced a bill calling for the 
drastic punishment of any one imper- 
sonating a king or queen in a play, pa- 
geant or carnival, on the ground that 
this is “fostering and promoting ideas 
treasonable to and in contravention of 
the principles upon which the Govern- 
ment of the United States is founded.” 
133 1-3 patriotism, that is. 


Some representatives in Congress are only 
fairly so.—Charleston Gazette. 


FIRE ! 


RESIDENT HARDING has chosen 

October 10, the anniversary of the 
Chicago fire, as Fire Prevention Day. 
He urges that on that day state gover- 
nors arrange to use all means for im- 
pressing on the public mind the needless 
annual loss by fire—of life, buildings, 
food, forests. It is estimated that fifteen 
thousand lives are lost annually through 
fire, $590,000,000 worth of wealth was 
destroyed by fire in 1920, and in the five 
years ending in 1920 forest fires cost us 
$85,000,000 in trees. 


The November Program 


tentative program for the November 
armament conference has been 
sent to the invited powers. It falls un- 
der two principal headings—(1) Limit- 
ation of Armament, including rules for 
control of new agencies of warfare, as 
well as limitation of naval and land 
armament, and (2) Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions: questions relating to 
China, to Siberia, and to mandated is- 
lands. 

China’s relation to Japan promises to 
be an extremely delicate topic. China 
has definitely refused to settle Shantung 
in advance, and Japan has made it plain 
that she will not tolerate interference in 
the Shantung question at Washington. 
It is announced, however, that Japan 
will stand ready to explain her position 
frankly and she has accepted Secretary 
Hughes’s suggested arms agenda. 


One way to make government expenses 
light is to place them in the spot-light. 
—Boston Post. 


Our Unknown Soldier 


A solemn ceremonial will mark the 

double occasion of the opening of 
the Limitation of Armaments Confer- 
ence and the celebration of Armistice 
Day. The body of an unknown Amer- 
ican soldier is to be brought from 
France and buried with suitable cere- 
monies in Arlington Cemetery, while the 
nation pauses two minutes in prayer. 
The President will ask for services in the 
churches, a suggestion in harmony with 
that reported on page 18. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


September 30, 1921. 


ONGRESS has resumed work after 

a thirty-day vacation, and, while 

the House has done nothing as 

yet—“marking time” by three-day re- 

cesses from September 21 to October 3, 

according to an agreement made before 

recess—the Senate has been in session 

every day, with a couple of night ses- 
sions. 

Peace, prohibition and taxes are the 
immediate program of the Senate. The 
peace treaties with Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, which were sent to the 
Senate on the day that body reconvened, 
have been up for consideration on two 
days and were the reason for the night 
sessions in order that the treaties might 
be out of the way before the November 
Limitation of Armaments Conference. 

There was considerable opposition, 
and much talk of reservations, when the 
treaties reached the Senate. There is, 
however, no serious doubt of ratifica- 
tion, since the Democrats in conference 
ended by agreeing not to caucus but to 
let each individual vote as he pleases 
on the treaties. Senator Underwood ex- 
pressed the point of view of many when 
he said, in conference: “There is not 
a man who thinks this is the right kind 
of a treaty, but those who intend to 
vote for it will do so simply because 
they think the time has come to wind 
up a ball of yarn.” 

Today a unanimous consent agree- 
ment was reached to limit debate to one 
hour for each senator on the resolution 
of ratification, and not more than ten 
minutes on each reservation, after Octo- 
ber 14. It is the general opinion that 
the final vote will be taken late on 
October 15. 

Tax revision holds the floor, between 
times, though lack of “working copies” 
of the bill—copies for senators to fol- 
low—postponed its consideration for 
several days. Then Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina refused unanimous 
consent to begin consideration of the 
committee amendments without formal 
reading of the bill, so the few who did 
not leave the chamber during the time 
the clerk was reading, had to listen to 
no less than 294 pages. When actual 
consideration of the bill began, all con- 
troversial items were passed over for fu- 
ture action, so that little real progress 
has been made. 

Changes made in the House bill by 
the Finance Committee during the recess 
were comparatively slight, the principal 
items being: repeal of the capital stock 
tax next January, an increase in the 


corporation tax to 15 per cent, repeal 
of the surtaxes in excess of 32 per cent, 
cutting the freight and passenger trans- 
portation rates in half instead of re- 
pealing them. 

Numerous amendments have been in- 
troduced on the floor of the Senate, and 
the signs point to a strenuous debate. 
Senator Smoot of Utah, Republican, is 
expected to offer several amendments, 
chief among them a proposal for a 
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manufacturers’ sales tax. He believes 
this form of taxation would “be fair to 
everybody,” since one’s tax would be 
measured by one’s purchases. 

The conference report on the Willis- 
Campbell “anti-beer” bill, kept for two 
days before the Senate by Senator Ster- 
ling, has been definitely sidetracked for 
the present. Senator Sterling said that 
he gave way with the distinct under- 
standing that the anti-beer bill would 
have permanent right of way after the 
tax revision bill and the treaties were 
passed, and that it would be finally 
disposed of before the adjournment of 
the special session. 

It is rumored that the tariff bill may 
be so delayed that it will not be taken 
up until December or January. In that 
case, the emergency tariff measure will 
be extended. 

This is perhaps a good time for some 
general consideration of the details of 
handling revenue measures and of tariff 
terms. 

Tax and tariff are closely interwoven, 
and we have an almost equal interest in 
them. Both are a means of providing 
revenue for carrying on the government, 


but one is a direct, the other in the na- 
ture of an indirect tax. 

“Two great principles underlie the 
tariff—one the raising of revenue for 
the government, the other the effect 
upon business, social and economic con- 
ditions,” explained Mr. Dingley, son 
of the author of the Dingley Tariff Act 
of 1897. Like his father, he is an ac- 
knowledged authority on the “protec- 
tive” tariff. “Before the war, approxi- 
mately one-half of the Federal revenues 
for public expenses were obtained from 
duties on imported goods and merchan- 
dise,” he told your correspondent. 
“Now revenue from customs is scarcely 
one-tenth of the money required.” 

Raising money to carry on their gov- 
ernment was the first problem the Con- 
tinental Congress had to meet. “To 
raise revenue and to encourage home 
industries” was the stated purpose of 
the first tariff bill passed by the Con- 
gress when George Washington was 
president. The industries were of course 
at that time “infant” industries, much 
in need of protection against competi- 
tion from abroad. Around this princi- 
ple of “protection” the platform of the 
Whig, later the Republican, party was 
built, while “Tariff-for-revenue-only” 
was the Democratic idea. The present 
bill—the Fordney tariff bill—which has 
passed the House and is awaiting the 
Senate’s attention, calls for a very high 
protective tariff. 


The Route of a Revenue Bill 


Since a tariff bill raises revenue, it 
must, according to the Constitution, 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. As in the old English House of 
Commons, on which our government 
was modeled, the “purse strings” or rev- 
enues were placed in the hands of the 
representatives of the people. The ways 
and means for getting money to carry 
on the government must be found by 
the people, so to their representatives 
in the House was given the prerogative 
of saying by what means they would 
provide it. In the lower House, there- 
fore, it is the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee which originates the measures 
providing money. 

When the bill reaches the Senate, 
after passing the House, it goes to the 
Finance Committee, since it then be- 
comes purely a matter of finance. Theo- 
retically, the Committee on Finance in 
the Senate is advisory, though it may 
amend a bill previously framed by the 
House. More and more, however, the 

(Continued on page 17) 
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What Farmers Want and Why 


By Charles W: Holman 


Secretary of the National Milk Producers’ Federation 


HAVE a friend in Chevy Chase, 

our most exclusive Washington 

neighborhood. She is very musi- 
cal; her Chopin is distinguished by 
the singing tone which only pupils of 
Leschetizki seem to have. She also 
keeps a few chickens and grows a vege- 
table garden—a hang-over from patri- 
otic war days. Last Sunday she told me 
that all farmers are profiteers. She 
just knew this to be true because it 
didn’t cost her anything to grow her own 
vegetables. Ergo, it does not cost farm- 
ers anything to grow their crops. 

Last fall while motoring through a 
fruit region, we passed several apple 
orchards in bearing. “I'll say the farm- 
er has a snap,” sang out one of my com- 
panions, a university man who sells 
bonds for a living. “All he’s got to do 
is to pick the apples off the trees!” 

So much for the urban point of view. 
Now for the farmer’s side. 

Recently I ate breakfast here in the 
capital with the Honorable Charles S. 
Barrett of Georgia. Mr. Barrett is 
president of the National Farmers’ 
Union and an extensive grower of 
Southern crops, including cantaloupes. 
That morning both of us ordered can- 
taloupe and the waiter brought us each 
a small half. Mr. Barrett ate his half 
in silence. Then he picked up the menu 
and found that the price was fifteen 
cents for a half, or thirty cents for a 
whole melon. “I wish,” said he, “I do 
wish that I could sell my entire crop 
for as much as three cents apiece.” 

The other day the head of a great 
commission house which markets more 
perishable products than any other, pre- 
sented to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mission on Agricultural Inquiry figures 
to show that Northwestern apple-grow- 
ers last year lost on the average more 
than a dollar per box after they had 
paid their costs of production, freight 
and marketing. I have sent these figures 
to my bond selling friend. 

Such incidents but illustrate differ- 
ences in the way of looking at things. 
My friend in Chevy Chase finds it hard 
to conceive of farmers having to run 
their farms as a business proposition, 
but she understands very clearly that her 
husband cannot continue to build houses 
unless he can charge the cost of building 
plus a reasonable profit. My bond-sell- 
ing friend uses his wits and his tongue to 
make his living. It is difficult for him 
to visualize the labor value of farming, 
or the constant overhead costs of pro- 
ducing farm crops. Yet farmers must 
be given cost of production plus a reas- 


onable profit or they cannot continue to 
farm. 

Everybody knows that several million 
city and town people are today seeking 
work in this nation and cannot find it. 
Most folks are feeling the pinch from in- 
dustrial and business stagnation. Did it 
ever occur to you that perhaps the big- 
gest reason for this lies in the fact that 














Cooperative elevators which receive the 
farmer’s grain and fan it, 
grade it, load it 


the purchasing power of forty million 
people — those who live in the open 
country — has been reduced to the low- 
est point in a generation? It is this 
purchasing power which makes the 
wheels of industry turn and which con- 
tributes to the growth of cities. For the 
farmer is not only the greatest single 
consumer of the kind of things which 
you and I buy, but he also is a great 
purchaser of heavy materials such as 
lumber, cement, wire, farm implements, 
etc. And the farmer’s livestock require 
him to be the greatest consumer of raw 
food commodities. Today the farmer is 
making his old clothes do, and his wife 
and daughters are making their old 
clothes do. He is using farm imple- 
ments which he would like to discard, 
but cannot for lack of money to buy 
others. 

Not since 1889 has the purchasing 
power of the farmers’ dollar been so low. 
By this I mean purchasing power of the 
things he grows in their relation to com- 
modities which he must buy. On July 1 
of this year the index figure of prices 
for all farm commodities was about 65.1 
per cent lower than a year ago, 57.9 per 
cent lower than two years ago, and 37.5 


per cent lower than the average for the 
past ten years on July 1. This price-fall 
has well nigh crushed the rural folks, 
rendering them desperate and in many 
instances helpless. Let us see as nearly 
as we can what has happened. 

The crops of 1920 were produced 
with the highest costs on record. There 
was a large carry-over of staple commo- 
dities from 1919. In the middle of the 
summer America began to feel the ece- 
nomic effects of Europe’s reduced pur- 
chasing power and Russia’s being out of 
the market. And a buyers’ strike affect- 
ing retail stores produced a feeling of 
uncertainty. 

Banks reflected this uneasiness. Sud- 
denly the bottom dropped out of the 
farmers’ market. In a very few months 
the market value of the 1920 crops fell 
seven billion dollars. Farmers attempt- 
ed to arrest this heartbreaking tendency 
by slowing up the marketing process. 
Government authorities appeared to dis- 
countenance such a program. At least 
bankers told farmers that the Federal 
Reserve Board had ordered them to re- 
strict credits. Then came a gigantic 
pressure to force products on to the 
markets. 

Undoubtedly this pressure would have 
produced a greater calamity if, as time 
wore on, those in touch with the under- 
currents of world affairs had not dis- 
covered that a change had occurred in 
the marketing situation. It is now no 
longer possible to sell great volumes of 
raw commodities in advance of their 
buyers’ capacity to manufacture them. 
Uncertainty of exchange and uncertainty 
of price trends caused manufacturers to 
do just as the householder today does— 
buy only what is needed for immediate 
consumption. 

A few countries, notably Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia and the Central Powers, 
are willing to make larger purchases 
than they are now doing, provided credit 
arrangements can be made. But foreign 
buyers in the Allied Powers are assum- 
ing that countries of great raw produc- 
tions must take up the burden of finan- 
cing the carry-over of surplus products 
until such time as the world can use 
them up. It seems reasonable that we 
should do this. We are still the banker 
nation and the credit of other countries 
is over-strained. But it will require 
fundamental changes in the banking sys- 
tem to initiate the new program. 

President Harding recommended, and 
the Congress has given, a broadening of 
the powers of the War Finance Corpora- 
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tion so that it may assist banks and com- 
mercial and agricultural organizations 
to carry their products over the longer 
period. 

The economic reaction following the 
war is not the only cause of rural dis- 
tress. The primitive organization of 
farmers for the sale of their products is 
a fundamental difficulty. Today most 
farm products are sold at prices made by 
those who are not farmers, while most 
farm requirements are bought in the 
same manner. Manufacturers, distribu- 
tors and merchants have been able 
through organization to add a profit to 
their production and distributive costs. 
But prices of farm products are still 
based upon the quantity of supply, mod- 
ified by the manipulations of specula- 
tors. 


For some years farmers have been 
reaching out to obtain a greater measure 
of control over the distribution of their 
products. They have been seeking to get 
closer to the consumer. They have rec- 
ognized that private distributive agencies 
no longer render adequate service, 
while the growing volume of farm pro- 
ducts demands every effort to increase 
consumption. If the farmer were a 
manufacturer he could cease production, 
but being a farmer he must cultivate his 
ground every year. Always his farm 
must run to maximum capacity or he 
will suffer losses. 


Cooperation Their Safety Zone 


Likewise, everything he raises must be 
sold for some price. To do this better 
farmers have adopted the cooperative 
association as their medium. They are 
forming associations very rapidly in all 
parts of the country and attempting to 
federate their local groups for central 
selling purposes. In this program they 
are hoping to reach nearer to consumers 
and to share with them the savings made 
by the cooperative movement. 


There are, for example, farmer-owned 
grain elevators at over five thousand 
points. These elevators receive the 
farmers’ grain, fan it, grade it and load 
it in cars to the terminal markets. From 
that time on the farmer has nothing to 
do with the price. They now propose to 
have their own commission houses, 
which will sell their grain on exchanges 
and in foreign markets. Cotton growers 
are also forming for cooperative sale of 
their product. 


Uniform State Laws Needed 


Similarly, milk producers around the 
great metropolitan centers have found it 
necessary to form into cooperative 
associations in order to trade effectively 
with the milk distributors who furnish 
milk to the homes. Formerly these deal- 
ers paid the farmer any price they 
pleased and sold the milk for any price 
they pleased. The effect of milk organ- 
izations has been to control the profiteer- 
ing tendencies of milk distributors and 
cut the spread between farmers and con- 
sumers. In some localities farmers are 
attempting to establish direct distribu- 
tive agencies in competition with the 
dealers. They claim that they can ob- 
tain a higher price for their milk and 
sell it to the consumers for less. 

Likewise, farmers are resentful over 
the high prices they have to pay for 
farm requirements. They are organiz- 
ing large purchasing agencies in order 
to give their members the benefit of 
wholesale buying. In some parts of the 
country, as in lowa, laboring men are 
permitted to join these organizations. 

But the progress of cooperative organ- 
izations is handicapped by the lack of a 
legal basis. Some states have good co- 
operative laws and some have very poor 
ones, and some none at all. There is 
need of uniform cooperative laws 
throughout the states. Then the Federal 
Government has something to say when 
a farmers’ organization ships its pro- 
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Apples really don’t grow in barrels—the farmer does work 











ducts across a state line. It then be- 
comes subject to the provisions of the 
Sherman anti-trust act and the act creat- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission. 

Farmers believe that the Federal 
Trade Commission act should stand as it 
is; but they are asking for a modifica- 
tion of the anti-trust acts to enable them 
to feel secure in regard to the structure 
of their organization. This modifica- 
tion is proposed in a bill called the Cap- 
per-Volstead act. It has passed the low- 
er House twice, but has been held up in 
the Senate because of the antagonistic 
attitude taken by the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary who apparently are un- 
willing to grant farmers the same privi- 
leges now enjoyed by large organiza- 
tions of a corporate character. 


Consumers Must Do Their Part 


Before farmers can achieve their am- 
bition to deal direct with consumers, 
there is something that consumers must 
do. They must organize for cooperative 
buying. In respect to most products, it 
is physically impossible for farmers to 
distribute less than carload shipments. 
The consumers should organize for 
wholesale buying. They have done so 
in great numbers throughout Europe. 
One-fifth of all the commodities of life 
used in Great Britain are purchased 
through a chain of about four thousand 
retail cooperative stores which are fed- 
erated into a gigantic wholesale buying 
society. That society is the greatest 
single trading institution in the British 
Empire. The cooperative consumers’ 
movement is making some headway in 
America, but it is handicapped by lack 
of a wholesale agency with vast credit. 

Then there is the land question which 
must be solved before agriculture will 
be prosperous. Our nation is moving 
slowly, but very surely, toward a condi- 
tion of landlord and tenant. Tenancy 
has arisen in our country with a rapidity 

(Continued on page 19) 














Melons, three cents to the farmer; how much on the table? 
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On Our Way to the League of Nations 


By Herbert S. Houston 


Member of Executive Committee of League to Enforce Peace 
and Chairman of League of Nations News Bureau. 


10 
IDING along by the St. Lawrence 
a few weeks ago, I had as a fellow 
traveler an enlightened disciple 
of Bahi. As seemed fitting for a jour- 


ney by the side of a great international 
river, our talk was much of interna- 
tional matters and, in particular, of 
the persistency to live and serve that is 
being shown by the League of Nations. 
We agreed that this abounding vitality 
could be due only to some inner prin- 
ciple of life that, despite obstacles and 
opposition of all sorts and degrees, was 
bound to survive. And we concluded 
that this principle was the great cosmic 
force of human association and coop- 
eration that had guided the race up the 
stony path of progress from the begin- 
ning. 

The cave man had gone out with his 
rough-hewn bludgeon to kill his own 
meat, fighting through a fierce existence 
alone. But he found he couldn’t survive 
unless he got together with his kind. 
So the tribe came and then the state and 
nation, until at last, by slow evolution, 
the League of Nations was established, a 
crowning fulfillment of inevitable hu- 
man cooperation. 


Hard on Colonel Harvey 


From this fundamental and com- 
forting conclusion, that seemed borne 
on the sweeping tide of the ages— 
much as the broad river, outside of the 
car window, had borne the adventuring 
craft of Cartier and Champlain — I 
turned to a copy of the New York Times 
of August 13, which had reached me as 
I left Murray Bay. Behold confirma- 
tion, in the first-page news, of the 
League’s unconquerable vitality. The 
vexed question of the Silesian boun- 
dary between Poland and Germany— 
that had brought England and France 
into acute disagreement—was to be re- 
ferred for determination to the League 
of Nations Council. And the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, Colonel Harvey, who, 
in London, had committed the League 
to the limbo of useless and discarded 
things with which America would have 
nothing to do, was present, in Paris, at 
the Supreme Council of the Allies when 
this action was taken. By an unkind 
trick of Fate it had been the Supreme 
Council, with Colonel Harvey a member, 
that had been impotent to secure a set- 
tlement of this issue in Silesia and had 
referred the whole matter to the League 
of Nations. 

Then in the Montreal Gazette was the 
inspiriting news that Lloyd George had 
said in the House of Commons that this 


decision to fall back on the League had 
made it possible for the Allies to re- 
affirm their spirit of friendship and com- 
mon purpose; in a word to stick to- 
gether—a sheer necessity if civilization 
is to hold together. One would think 
that even Colonel Harvey would admit 
that this result had given a long mark 
to the credit of the League. 

The truth is, the League of Nations 
is carrying on, despite our defection, 
and achieving results that are serving 
the world, including America. 


League Data for Washington 


When the Disarmament Conference, 
which President Harding has called, as- 
sembles on November 11, four of the 
five nations represented will be mem- 
bers of the League and of the League 
Council. And the League’s Commis- 
sion on Disarmament has already de- 
cided, under the Chairmanship of Mon- 
sieur Viviani, to place at the disposal 
of President Harding’s Conference all 
of the data that its experts have brought 
together, in their studies and surveys 
covering many months. It would seem 
unlikely that the Disarmament Con- 
ference can refuse to receive this highly 
important and authoritative data, even 
though it is collected by a League that 
we have declined to join. 

Moreover, by the time this Confer- 
ence meets in Washington, the World 
Court (a consummation for which all 
parties in this country have worked for 
years), will be in operation with a full 
complement of judges—all organized 
by the League of Nations in fulfillment 
of its covenant. One of our greatest 
lawyers, Elihu Root, to his lasting 
honor be it said, had the faith and the 
vision to accept the invitation of the 
League’s Council to become a member 
of the Commission that framed the 
court, and he was proposed, by several 
nations in the League, as one of the 
judges. He declined to stand for nomi- 
nation and Mr. John Bassett Moore, one 
of our most distinguished international 
lawyers, was then elected. And it may 
come to pass that the Silesian boundary 
question will be before this court, with 
this eminent American as one of the 
judges, when the Disarmament Con- 
ference, called by the American Presi- 
dent, is considering data and surveys 
prepared by this same omnipresent and 
irrepressible League. Thus does Time 
take its revenge when any man or na- 
tion stands across the way of progress. 

While these interesting evidences of 
life. are coming into view, in the 


League’s relation to governments, other 
evidences, quite as significant, are ap- 
pearing in the field of business. 

A year ago I sat in the conferences in 
Paris, as a member of the American 
Committee, and joined with representa- 
tives of the Allied countries in the or- 
ganization work for an International 
Chamber of Commerce. Under the 
chairmanship of Etienne Clementel, re- 
cently French Minister of Commerce, 
we discussed the plans and purposes 
which an International Chamber could 
serve in furthering world business and 
world peace. And nothing struck me 
with so much force, coming from a 
country that would have nothing to do 
with the League of Nations, as the fact 
that all the members of this organizing 
committee, from all countries, including 
colleagues from America, accepted this 
same League as an established and es- 
sential agency. 

This was equally true of the first con- 
vention of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, subsequently held in Paris, 
and of the second convention, which has 
recently been in session in London. In 
fact, one of the most important deci- 
sions reached at this second convention, 
on the vital question of export credits 
for the reconstruction of the devastated 
and impoverished countries of Europe, 
was to this effect: “This Congress is 
prepared to support the Ter Meulen 
scheme as modified and put into opera- 
tion by the Economic and Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations.” 
Concurring in this decision in London 
were two hundred and twenty of the 
most influential business men from all 
parts of the United States; in any event 
I have been unable to learn that there 
was any dissent. 


Consistency—Doubtful Jewel 


It is an interesting footnote to this 
broad-visioned action on the part of our 
business men, in harmonious agreement 
with the business men of nearly all 
other nations, to jot down that the 
American Government achieved the 
lonely and doubtful distinction of de- 
clining even to reply to the invitation, 
to join other governments in applying 
this Ter Meulen plan to the critical con- 
ditions in Austria. Instead, we went our 
own way, generously sending relief to 
the children of Austria, when there was 
open before us the cooperative way, by 
which alone the necessity for relief can 
be removed. 

Of course it can be said that we are 
maintaining a sort of stiff-necked con- 
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sistency in declining to attend the White 
Slave Traffic Conference, the Suppres- 
sion of Opium Traffic Conference, the 
invitation to nominate judges for the 
World Court and all other things that 
have any connection with the League 
of Nations. But it must be that there 
are millions of men and women in 
America, judging by the reassuring ref- 
erendum taken by the Woman Citizen, 
who are finding it hard to develop en- 
thusiasm for this particular type of con- 
sistency. It isn’t impossible that in this 
great company would be found some of 
the “Thirty-one Distinguished Repub- 
licans” who recommended a: vote for 
Harding as the best insurance policy to 
guarantee our entrance into the League. 
The Woman Citizen might take a refer- 
endum of the Thirty-one. 


Returning from the St. Lawrence trip 
to which I referred at the beginning of 
this paper, I stood before the statue of 
Champlain on Dufferin Terrace in Que- 
bec. The great discoverer had made a 
great adventure into the unknown and 
there stood his figure in bronze, a per- 
petual memorial of his vision. The day 
before I had spent with Ray Stannard 
Baker, at his home in Amherst, going 
over the thousands of typewritten pages 
giving the minutes of the Peace Con- 
ference, with all the reports of the dis- 
cussions on the League of Nations in 
which Woodrow Wilson had taken part. 
Out of all this supremely important 
material, Baker, as a trained writer and 
historian, is writing a great book giving 
the former President’s authorized ac- 
count of what he did at Paris. 

“Do you know,” said Baker, “that 
the George Washington, which bore 
Woodrow Wilson to France, was an 
Argosy laden with ideas that will some 
day reshape the world, because they 
are right? Already, forty-eight nations, 
in a League, have accepted them. That 
voyage was a great adventure, guided 
by the vision of a new and better 
world.” 

As evidence that the voyage is making 
port, I close with the formal calendar 
of the League for the five months end- 
ing with September, each date standing 
for constructive cooperation, 

May 2—Meeting of Opium 
Committee, Geneva. 

May 3—Meeting of Polish-Lithuanian 
delegates at Brussels under League Chair- 
man. 

May 5—Inaugural Meeting of Tempo- 
rary Health Committee, Paris. 

May 20— Economic and Finance Com- 
mittee, Geneva. 

June 2—Committee on Registration of 
Treaties, Geneva. Commission on Amend- 
ments to the Covenant, Geneva. 

June 3—Commission on Transit, Geneva. 

June 9—Meeting of the Council at Geneva. 

June 30—Temporary Mixed Commission 
on the Reduction of Armaments, Geneva. 
Meeting of International Conference on 
White Slave Traffic, Geneva. 


Advisory 


July 4—Governing Body, International 


Labor Office, Stockholm, 

August 1—International Emigration Com- 
mission, Geneva. 

September 5—Meeting of the Second As- 
sembly at Geneva. 

(Date not fixed)—International Blockade 
Commission, Geneva. 

Surely the League of Nations is 
carrying on. Some day America will 
forget party rancor and join. My fellow 
voyager by the St. Lawrence, the dis- 
ciple of Bahi, was right, the cosmic 
force of human cooperation makes 
international cooperation a_ necessity. 
And a greater than Bahi, Jesus of Naza- 
reth, taught the common brotherhood 


of men. 


A Job 12,000 Feet Up 


HERE men had found intoler- 

able loneliness, a slip of a girl, 

just in her twenties, pronounces 
the hours from early morning till even- 
ing, seven days in the week, devoid of 
monotony and full of inspiring adven- 
ture. The place is a fire lookout on 
the peak of Medicine Bow Range, in 
the Rocky Mountains, and the girl is 
Lorraine Lindsley, the first woman ob- 
server on the range—and the second 
woman in the country to attempt such 
work. The observatory is at an eleva- 
tion of 12,005 feet, with a daily climb 
of 1,500 feet from the Lookout Lake 
cabin where Miss Lindsley lives by her- 
self. 

It is not an easy climb, either. There 
is no road to the top, no trail; the going 
is over slides of rock, over rushing 
mountain streams, huge boulders, slip- 
pery patches of grass, through the slush 
and mud of melting snow. To establish 
at least an invisible trail, Miss Lindsley 
has picked out a rock here and there 
that she knows and always steps on; and 





























There is no road to the top, no trail 
two especially big boulders near the 
top are her chief landmarks, without 
which in a storm or fog she would be 
lost. 

The lookout observatory is a building 
only eight by ten feet, with glass win- 
dows on all four sides, isolated, above 
all the surrounding country, cabled by 
heavy rods to the mammoth rocks— 
barren and wind-swept. It is connected 
with the outside world by the telephone 
so that in this way Miss Lindsley can 
communicate with the Forest Service at 
Laramie, with the Forest Ranger, or 
with Washington, D. C. 

The view challenges description— 
vast areas of forests in Wyoming, ranges 
in Colorado, even to the State of Utah 
the eye can see in outline the mountains 
and dark lines of forest. 

For the guardian of the forest the 
immediate task is eternal vigilance over 
these patches of trees and careful scan- 
ning with her field glasses of the sur- 
rounding country for fire, smoke, or 
suspicious signs of what might mean 
danger to the 3,500,000,000 feet of val- 
uable government timber, the value of 
which easily runs into millions of dol- 
lars. 

Once having located signs of fire 
trouble, the young guardian turns to 
the radial map that covers a large 
square drawing-table in her lookout. 
From the center of the map—which rep- 
resents the observatory itself—radiate 
numerous lines reaching to all points of 
the national forest, and along these lines 
fires are located. From the carefully 
adjusted peep-sight of her alidade—an 
instrument for determining directions— 
the young woman locates the fire along 
some one of the many radial lines. 
Then she telephones at once to head- 
quarters at Laramie, or direct to the 
ranger in whose district the smoke 
shows. He then goes to a secondary 
lookout point near his station and ob- 

(Continued on page 19) 
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Lost—Five Million Jobs 


HE other day Boston awoke and rubbed horrified eyes 

at the spectacle of a “slave auction” of stripped humans 

unable to find a market for their services. Secretary of 
Labor Davis estimates roughly that there are 5,735,000 people 
unemployed in the country, though this is normally the month 
of highest percentage of employment. A group of New York 
bankers pledge a “breakfast to every soldier.” The situation 
is so serious that Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover has 
called a conference of men and women representing industry, 
organized labor and the Government to ascertain the extent of 
unemployment, to find its cause, and to plan for immediate 
mitigation of the situation. 

During the war the country had a government employment 
service which was exceedingly effective. It was in existence 
about two years. It worked quietly, and usually efficiently. 
Every employment bureau must have at least a rule-of-thumb 
knowledge of the jobs and the jobbers of the community, or 
of that portion of the community which it serves. But the 
federal bureaus went farther. They reported regularly to 
headquarters figures showing the exact situation in their com- 
munities. And headquarters sent back news from other 
communities, so that a surplus of men in one town could be 
sent to unmanned jobs in another. 

Labor exchanges were established in all parts of the 
country. Wherever state or municipal exchanges already 
existed, a consolidation was effected so as to avoid both fric- 
tion and overlapping. As the service worked under govern- 
ment appropriation no charge was made for listing jobs or 
workers. The very first step was to gain the confidence and 
cooperation of both the industries and the people so as to 
bring the jobs and the workers together as quickly and as 
satisfactorily as possible. 

Of course the service suffered from lack of funds, for the 
concept of an adequate federal system of labor exchanges was 
much greater than the generosity of Congress. But in spite of 
the handicaps of wartime hysteria, industrial uncertainty, in- 
sufficient funds, and hasty organization, it went a long way 
toward stabilizing and mobilizing the available labor supply. 
It furnished a reliable index of the amount of unemployment 
and pointed the need of intelligent and concerted action 
toward smoothing out the fluctuations in the labor supply 
and demand. 

The federal employment service was a wartime measure. 
It was established when every man and woman was valuable 
and when the country realized it could not afford the ordi- 
nary leakage of power between the labor supply and the jobs. 
Then the war ended. The industrial rush slackened and the 
value of labor slumped. No longer was it imperative that 
every man put his shoulder to the industrial wheel. In fact 
the speed of that wheel became embarrassing and it ran so 
fast that it produced more than could be profitably sold. 
Leakage of labor helped to slacken speed, and was therefore 
to be earnestly desired. So the Congress of June, 1919, 
failed to pass the appropriation which would make possible 
the continuance of the federal employment service. In 
some instances the bureaus closed their doors on forty-eight 
hours’ notice. 

Whether the reason was simply apathy or inertia, an idea 
of mistaken economy, or the opposition of certain business 
interests it would be difficult to say. It may be noted that 
Senator Wadsworth was definitely opposed to the government 
service. It could scarcely have been economy, for the loss to 
the country of a coordinated nation-wide service could not 
be computed. 





The government employment bureaus were given up at the 
time of the greatest need, when there were jobs to be found 
for the returning army, when the industrial life of the nation 
was facing serious readjustment, when every bit of informa- 
tion concerning capital and labor would have been invaluable. 
During this time labor registration and exchange would have 
lessened the inevitable friction, would have furnished an early 
index to the amount of unemployment to be expected, and 
would have signalled trouble ahead in time to avert it. 

Meanwhile part of the blame is ours. We should keep bet- 
ter informed about the need of the country. We should sup- 
port more actively the kind of men in Congress who are 
public-spirited and let them know that we are behind them. 


Curing the Incurable 
FE Motokai, cur lepers have lately been discharged from 


Molokai, cured. The news brings a shock of astonish- 

ment as well as joy. One after another, the scourges 
that have been thought to be incurable are cured and con- 
quered. Sooner or later it will be so with the worst of all 
—the scourge of war. 

The remedy that has at last been discovered for leprosy 
is simple—the oil of a plant growing in the Hawaiian 
Islands. During these centuries of illness and suffering, the 
means of cure have always been close at hand. The only 
need now is to get enough of the oil. 

The cure for the war fever exists in the hearts and minds 
of enfranchised and enlightened women. The only need is 
to get enough of them enlightened. Those to whom the 
light has come should do their best and utmost to spread it 
among the rest.—A. S. B. 


Are Women Creative in Music? 


RE women as a class devoid of creative ability in music? 

This has been affirmed many times and as proof the 

long list of famous composers is often cited, the names 
that have come down through recent centuries, including our 
own, in which scarcely a woman’s name appears. When 
one gently comments that no one can know what ability 
may be latent in woman until she is given a chance, the reply 
is usually ready that the world of musical composition has 
always been open to her. But is this true? 

A recent news item shows that even today women have 
not an equal opportunity with men to prove themselves: 

The American Academy in Rome has recently established 
three fellowships in musical composition for the encourage- 
ment of American music. According to the announcement 
these were awarded “in order that picked young men, who 
have proved in competition here their capacity, might gain 
in Rome the refinement and inspiration flowing from the 
monuments of the past.” The fellowship provides three 
years of residence and study in Rome and one year in Paris. 

In response to an inquiry, the secretary of the American 
Academy in Rome admitted that no women are eligible for 
this fellowship. He explained:— 

“This department is being added to the existing School 
of Fine Aris, in which men only are accepted as Fellows. 
The Trustees are committed in principle to the admission of 
beth men and women, and when over a year ago they started 
the campaign to raise money for new endowment, they were 
hopeful of securing funds to make suitable provision for 
women. The money, however, was not forthcoming.” 

Among the list of donors are Mrs. Willard D. Straight, 
Mrs. E. H. Hardness, Mrs. E. W. Bok and several other 


women. No one will begrudge the money given to stimulate 
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American art in this way, but until the money and encourage- 
ment and opportunity which the world gives to promising 
young men is shared equally with promising young women, 
the question of woman’s ability will not be answered.— 


G. F. B. 


Alien-by-Marriage 
NEW YORK CITY teacher came to a friend of ours 


the other day with this strange and distressing story: 

She is a patriotic and devoted American. She and 
her family for generations have been Americans. She has 
served well and loyally in the public schools of New York 
City. Two or three years ago she married a Cuban; that 
made her, legally, a Cuban citizen; she explained to her 
husband that he must take his papers out at the earliest pos- 
sible moment or her sudden technical lack of citizenship 
would jeopardize her position in the schools. He agreed, and 
secured his first papers. Then he proved to be a very un- 
worthy person and has now deserted his wife. She has no 
idea where he is; she can not get a divorce from him; she 
can not facilitate his naturalization. So her status is that 
of an alien; and she has been notified that she will be dropped 
at the end of the next term. 

This is one of the many human complications bearing dire 
injustice in their train, to which American women must sub- 
mit because of the archaic law of coverture—that law con- 
cerning which Blackstone said: “The husband and wife are 
one, and that one the husband.” 


Women Candidates 


LL over the country women are being nominated for 
office. It is a safe generalization that whenever they are 
nominated as regular party candidates, put up by polli- 

ticians to draw the woman vote to their ticket, or to serve 
some political interest that may have nothing to do with the 
common good, the politicians are altogether on the wrong 
scent. Because, generally speaking, women don’t vote for 
women as women. Certainly this is true of the Citizen’s au- 
dience. What these women want is what men and women all 
ought to want—the best person for the place, of whatever 
party. 

This does not mean it is not important to have women in 
office. On the contrary, there are many posts for which 
women are better fitted than men and everywhere there is 
need for woman’s point of view to complement man’s. But 
the women must be chosen for fitness and not for sex, and it 
should be understood that they represent—not their sex, as 
the newspapers are so fond of representing Miss Robertson as 
doing—but their constituency. 

Let us have women candidates, yes—by all means. But as 
Elizabeth Hauser said recently, “only such as will play the 
game, not in accord with the old partisan rules, but in the 
spirit of the new day.” 


The Three Per Cent Welcome 
ECRETARY DAVIS said recently that attacks on the 


three per cent immigration law are being made to 
discredit the law, and that many pitiful stories of the 
hardships occasioned are circulated with that purpose. 
Well—the stories are pitiful enough. There was the 
story of Stefania Watrovska, for instance, which there is 
to doubt. Stefania was a domestic servant, 
from Poland. She had saved money to bring her younger 
sister over too, and at last the girl came. At the entrance 
to the country she was barred. She had the necessary money 
and credentials and health, but the quota of immigrants from 
Poland was filled. Stefania Watrovska met her sister at 
Ellis Island, and the girl, in utter despair at thought of going 
back to the hell on earth her life had become in Poland, 
threatened to kill herself rather than return. So Stefania 
gave the wretched girl her own hat and wrap, and sent her 


no occasion 


out. The older sister stayed at Ellis Island. Then she went 
on hunger-strike for freedom. The result was to land her in 
a Federai court, accused of assisting an immigrant to enter 
the United States illegally. 

There was the story of Lorence Hauman, too—a young 
Jugo Slav, eighteen years old, who had been forced by ill- 
ness to stay behind when his people sailed for this country. 
When he was well enough he came, and his three older 
brothers and his mother were on hand to welcome him. But 
the quota was filled for September, and the boy must go 
back. 

The question is, shouldn’t such stories as these discredit 
that law, or at least its administration? 

This kind of thing, multiplied many-fold, means more 
than the margin of hardship that must be allowed in applying 
to particular cases a general rule. And the spectacle of 
steamships waiting outside the port to race in with their 
human cargoes at the turn of the month is by no means edify- 
ing, nor is it reasonable to blame the steamship companies 
for bringing more than the monthly quota. The trouble is 
somewhat deeper.—V. R. 


American Women Growing 


HILADELPHIA dressmakers have recently 

cheering announcement. They say that 

women, owing to their outdoor sports, now average an 
inch and a half taller than the women of forty years ago. 
Their chests are larger, their waists wider. 

An intelligent interest in public affairs is to the mind 
what oui-door exercise is to the body. After women have 
had equal suffrage for a generation, they will undoubtedly 
have grown in breadth of mind. 

Not all American women as yet take healthful out-door 
exercise, however. If the average has improved, there are 
still many women as housebound, as delicate and as stunted 
as ever. If they want to expand and improve physically, 
they must get out into the air; and if they want to expand 
and improve mentally, they should take a live interest in 
public affairs, with an eye to the public good. As a means 
to this end, every intelligent woman should join the League 
of Women Voters.—A. S. B. 

Ku Klux Klan 
HE country owes the New York World a debt of grati- 
tude for the detailed exposé of the Ku Klux Klan which 


The Ku Klux claims to be rooted 
Americanism 


made a 
American 


it has just concluded. 
and grounded in Americanism—the “purest” 
conceivable. Everything recorded of it shows the opposite. 
There is nothing of American love of liberty in an organiza- 
tion that is anti-negro, anti-Jewish, anti-Catholic; nothing 
American in the invocation of lawlessness to enforce 
law. There has been far too much of that in recent years, 
without a mammoth secret organization to practice it. Add to 
ignorance and fanatic prejudice, unscrupulous venality on the 
part of the Ku Klux leaders, and you have a menace that it is 
high time to curb. It is good news that the Ku Klux Klan 
may be opened up to the light of day in official investigation. 


In a Nut Shell 


HE Boston Globe says: 
“England rates as a power that has substantially reduced 
her armament. Yet what with paying for the dead 
horse and trying to nurse along the colt there is not much 
money left to make the mare go. It is so everywhere, and 
getting more so. What is this intellectual feat of ours by 
which in paying for weapons to protect us from being en- 
slaved by our foreign neighbors, we all go broke and per- 
petually enslave ourselves?” 
That is putting the case in a nutshell. The folly of the 
competitive race for armaments has seldom been described 


more neatly.—A. S. B. 
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What the 


American Woman Thinks 





Lazy or Healthy? 
By D. M. Dunn, M. D. 


F a good fairy godmother ever gave 
the average American woman an en- 
dowment of perfect health, she has 

been as wasteful of it as she often is 
of her bank account. Intelligent in- 
vestment and care would assure her of 
health, but no—she just checks it out. 


There is a mental and spiritual reason 
for this unthinking negligence. Ameri- 
can women of today are patting them- 
selves on the back, and lack a friendly 
mirror to reveal the awkwardness of 
the gesture. Of course, women well may 
congratulate themselves upon their so- 
cial freedom, their wide-spread eco- 
nomic independence, their liberal oppor- 
tunities for education and achievement, 
their power to vote. But they cannot 
afford to curl up on the cushion of con- 
tent. If they do, it’s a sure bet they 
will go to sleep. If they do, their po- 
liticai enfranchisement will avail them 
or their country very little. 

The poor physical standard of the 
majority of American women between 
the ages of thirty-five and fifty is 
largely due to this tendency to self- 
satisfaction and lack of perspective. 
The whole matter of health is one of 
clear values. 

A woman who recently came to the 
Life Extension Institute for her periodic 
examination, was told that to improve 
her posture, reduce her weight, increase 
her resistance to fatigue and colds, she 
would have to take regular exercise 
every day. She was a delightful person, 
the mother of a large family, with 
humor enough for this tremendous task. 

“Doctor,” she burst out, “you don’t 
know, really, what you’re asking me! 
Why, I couldn’t set aside a regular time. 
No two days are alike, The baby may 
wake up at six one morning and at eight 
the next. Billy may get the croup on 
Tuesday and the cook leave on Wednes- 
day. Mary may have to be taken to 
the dentist bright and early Thursday 
when I’m supposed to be doing the tree- 
swaying exercise thing. To be a mother 
and housekeeper is to be an unglorified 
errand boy and maid of all work, which 
prevents any routine accomplishment.” 

There you are! She can make a good 
case for herself. But the fact is she is 
putting every one and everything before 
her own health, although she herself 
admits that she is the hub on which the 
household revolves. Isn’t it essentially 
mediocre intelligence that simply 
drowns in detail because to dam it and 


direct the flow is admittedly difficult? 

Usually the business or professional 
woman is in a worse, rather than a bet- 
ter, case. She lacks the emotional out- 
let of the married woman and her dan- 
ger of crystallization is greater. She is 
used to routine and regularity—too used 
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to it. Her day is not crowded with the 
infinite variety which interferes with 
the housewife’s calisthenics. She needs 
to be shaken out of her groove. 

She will tell you that she is so 
rushed by getting out copy on time, or 
directing her minions, or looking up her 
cases, or handling correspondence, that 
she cannot possibly lock her desk at 
five in order to walk home. She will 
tell you that she takes work home, and 
therefore cannot walk at night or go 
to the swimming pool or gymnasium. 
Does she therefore rise half an hour 
earlier to bend and sway, roll and kick 
before her cold tub? Not she! 


Physical laziness and inertia are grip- 
ping the modern woman—not by the 
throat, but by the waist, which in con- 
sequence, becomes cadaverously pinched 
or alarmingly expanded, according to 
physical or nervous temperament. 

Take your choice, ladies. Which will 
you be—a thin, stringy bunch of nerves, 
or a heavy footed over-weight? Yes, 
there is another way, but it takes more 
brain, will power, and perspective to 
follow it than most women are willing 
to use, 

Unless she has an extraordinary case, 
the lawyer could so organize her work 
as to allow her time for horse-back rid- 
ing—if she is successful; walking, or 
swimming at the Y. W. C. A., if she is 
a beginner. The housewife could in- 
struct Billy and the cook to answer the 
telephone and mind the baby for twenty 
minutes, while she goes through the sim- 
ple exercises which will give her the 
physical tone and the mental poise to 
cope with her pressing problems. It 
can be done! Women who neglect their 


muscles must be honest and admit their 
failure in a sense of values, their in- 
ability to organize the detail of life so 
as to leave time for the supremely im- 
portant matter of health. 

Remember that women always have 
time for a nervous breakdown, for en- 
forced rest and care when their blood 
pressure gets out of bounds, for opera- 
tions. They have nothing to say then. 

What are the chief physical sins of 
modern American women? Bad pos- 
ture; overweight; underweight; various 
forms of neurosis; susceptibility to fa- 
tigue and colds; poor muscle tone. 
These ills are the symptoms of the 
trouble sure to come with continued 
neglect. Look at the diseases on the 
increase: hardening of the arteries and 
other forms of circulatory disturbance; 
diseases of the kidneys and heart; can- 
cer, abdominal disorders responsible 
for the serious operations which leave 
nerves and purses limp. 

Do not minimize the perils of the 
soft, sheltered, hectic life of modern 
civilization in cities. The effect of these 
degenerative tendencies goes deep. We 
have clever women, high salaried wo- 
men; we have devoted, hard-working 
mothers and housewives, but where are 
the great ones? Where are the leaders, 
the thinkers? Where is genius among 
American women today? It is not only 
that women are too busy to be great, 
too successful to be great, too clever to 
be great—but they lack the vitality, the 
gorgeous, over-flowing vitality which 
makes it possible to work in the con- 
centrated and sustained fashion neces- 
sary for great accomplishment. Vitality 
is a simple matter: it is just the product 
of inheritance, plus the habit of living 
right every day. 

Women voters, free at last to help 
solve the problem of the country, 
would give the world a greater confi- 
dence in their ability and their poise, 
if they would successfully handle this 
personal and universal problem of 
health, What could be more needed by 
the race than establishment of high 
standards of physical fitness, of a scien- 
tific attitude toward the human body as 
a worthy means to harmonious and crea- 
tive living? 

To have the body periodically ex- 
amined, correct the impairments thus 
discovered, regulate its needs—and then 
forget it—takes a real perspective, a 
little time, and self-discipline. Women 
would then be ready for something 
above mediocrity. The best of such a 
program is that it is possible for the 
average woman. 
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The “Necessary Evil” 


By EvizasBetH ABBOTT 


The Geneva Conference from the British 
Point of View 

HE League of Nations Conference 

on the Traffic in Women and Chil- 

dren, which was held in Geneva 

at the end of June, will doubtless have 

some effect in checking the traffic, which 

is reported to be on the increase latterly. 

The main recommendations of the Con- 
ference were: 

1. That all States not yet signatory to 
its Convention of 1904 and 1910 should 
be urged to ratify. 

2. That States should also ratify on 
behalf of their colonies and dependen- 
cies in order to promote laws for the 
protection of women and children, what- 
ever their race or color. 

3. That governments should provide 
in their legislation for the punishment 
not only of offenses but of any attempt 
to commit offenses. 

4. That the protection of Govern- 
ments should be extended to female 
travelers and that railway and shipping 
companies should be urged to exhibit 
notices of warning against the trafhe 
and giving information as to assistance 
and accommodation. 

The practical form of the last resolu- 
tion we owe to the presence of Madame 
de Witt Schlumberger, of France, who 
contested the Chairman’s idea that the 
Conference could not descend to the dis- 
cussion of such “details.” Madame 
Schlumberger insisted that the full 
placarding of railway stations and ports 
at the expense of the governments or 
companies was scarcely a detail, and 
that that necessary work kad in the past 
depended entirely on the resources of 
Vigilance Associations—and carried her 
point—an important one. So far so 
good. But there were other matiers not 
so good. The weakness of the confer- 
ence lay in the paucity of women dele- 
gates and advisers—there were but five, 
and the sending of the government 
official type of delegate—one at least 
of them so medieval-minded as to 
imagine that the only way to protect 
women is to restrict their liberties. 
Hence Mr. Obed Smith’s monstrous 
suggestion that women should practi- 
cally be forbidden to travel save at the 
pleasure of their male “protectors.” 
Miss Henni Forchammer (Denmark), 
Vice-President, fell upon that motion, 
tooth and claw, and Mr. Smith’s motion 
went where it deserved. 

A vote was taken on the question of 
the State regulation of prostitution in 
relation to the traffic in women. The 
question was raised by M. de Graaf, 
President of the International Abolition- 
ist Federation, on receipt of a telegram 
from fifty British women’s organizations 
urging that the abolition of the licensed 


brothels and the licensed prostitute was 
the most effective means of checking the 
traffic. Seventeen States voted for such 
abolition, and eleven against it (and 
therefore in favor of the system known 
as regulation); and as the necessary 
three-fourths majority was not ob- 
tained, the full discussion of the ques- 
tion could not come up on the agenda. 
Support for regulation came mainly 
from the Latin countries and those in 
which women are not enfranchised. If 
governments everywhere were more rep- 
resentative of women, there is no doubt 
as to how a final recommendation on 
the subject would have been framed. 








~ Paradox 


By ANNE ARNOLD 


I am a democrat— 

No one dare question that! 

Strange, I am hurt— 

And yet I am—when grinning, pert, 

The girl who sometimes does my clothes, 
Togged out, escorted by two beaus, 
Flings me an impudent “Hello” 

Upon the street. Oh, yes, I know 
We're “kin’”— 

“Sisters” ’neverything, “under the skin”— 
That’s just what puzzles me. I mind 
When she presumes I am her kind. 

Her cheap perfume, the knobs of hair 
That hide her ears, her brazen stare, 
Her “stylish” and too costly dress 
Unduly pique me, I confess— 

She’s comfortable, at ease and shameless: 
I’m heartsick—I— who am so blameless! 





We confess with shame that no British 
woman was present in an official capac- 
ity. But the shame is not upon the or- 
ganized women of Great Britain—it is 
upon our Government alone. For 
months before the Conference every 
conceivable pressure was brought to 
bear in order to secure a woman dele- 
gate or adviser. Letters were ,written 
to the Prime Minister and the Home Sec- 
retary; a deputation was offered—and 
rejected; Lady Astor asked trenchant 
questions in the House. But the Gov- 
ernment maintained an attitude of cyni- 
cal indifference, and sheltered itself be- 
hind the fact that Miss Baker of the Na- 
tional Vigilance Association had been 
asked by the League of Nations to at- 
tend the Conference. 

In view of the two cases I have quoted 
above it is not too much to say that 
some of the most fruitful work of the 
Conference was due to the woman dele- 
gates; and that if there had been more 
of them its work would have been yet 
more practical and progressive. It was 
in my view unfortunate that the League 
itself, when it first sent out its invita- 
tions to the Conference, did not officially 
state that, since the subject to be dis- 
cussed was of such tragic importance to 
women and a problem which officialdom 
alone can never solve, one representa- 
tive from each country should be a 
woman. 


The American Situation 


By Bascom JOHNSON 


This is the unofficial statement (somewhat 
abridged) made at the Geneva Conference 
by the Attorney for the American Social 
Hygiene Association. The United States 
sent no official delegate to this League of 
Nations Conference, 

desire to call your attention to the 

fact that the suppression of the 

white slave traffic (as defined by 
the treaties of 1904 and 1910) is only 
a part of the program of social hygiene 
as we conceive it in our country. 

“Social Hygiene” as universally un- 
derstood and used in the United States, 
seeks to preserve and strengthen the 
family as the basic social unit. 

In the United States the present activ- 
ities being stressed in this field are di- 
rected specifically toward bringing 
about the best adaptation of the sex 
factor in human life to the growth, 
happiness and character of the individ- 
ual and the good of society. Indirectly 
it seeks to encourage all means which 
tend to build up healthy, happy and 
socially wholesome life. These activ- 
ities are both constructive and remedial. 

Its constructive activities are mainly 
educational. They are designed to fos- 
ter such character-education and train- 
ing from childhood up as shall develop 
correct attitudes, ideals, standards, and 
behavior in respect to sex in its broad- 
est sense. Its remedial activities are 
aimed at securing the most wholesome 
social environment by the elimination 
of all factors which tend to weaken or 
destroy the home and oppose the best 
development of the individual. An out- 
standing factor is sex delinquency which 
results in prostitution and the dissem- 
ination of venereal diseases. 

In former days public opinion de- 
creed prostitution a “necessary evil”— 
that it was necessary for some women 
to be sacrificed in order that others 
might be protected. Now the public 
realizes that it is wholly evil and ab- 
solutely unnecessary. Most cities have 
awakened to the fact that red-light dis- 
tricts mean crime and disease. Some 
of them appointed impartial commis- 
sions to investigate the matter and thus 
the light of scientific inquiry was turned 
to this age-old “profession” . . . 

The unanimous conclusions of these 
investigations may be summarized in 
the words of the Chicago Vice Commis- 
sion: “Constant and persistent repres- 
sion of prostitution, the immediate 
method: absolute annihilation, the ulti- 
mate ideal.” 

All progressive cities in the United 
States have adopted therefore the policy 
of repression above outlined. Repres- 
sion, which started as an experiment ten 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Know Your Own Community 


A Club Program on Citizenship 


Issued by the Division of Citizenship Training, Louise McDanell Browne, Chairman 
Department of American Citizenship of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Chairman 


TUDY of Your Own Com- 


munity — city, town, or 
unorganized portion of county. (For 
convenience, the term “city” is used.) 


Name 

What are you doing for its improve- 

ment? 

I.—LOCATION 
What are the advantages of your loca- 
tion? 

II.—AREA, TOPOGRAPHY 
How large is it? Is it level or hilly? 

I11.—POPULATION 
What nationalities are represented? 
What is the proportion of each? What 
is the proportion of aliens? 

IV.—GOVERNMENT 

(1) Form—Is your city incorpor- 
ated? In what class? (Look up state 
laws relative to the incorporation of 
municipalities). What is its form of 
government? Consider advantages of 
mayor, of aldermen, of commission, of 
city manager, etc. What are the pro- 
visions of the charter? Secure a copy 
of the city charter and read it care- 
fully.) 

(2) Orrices—Make a list of them. 
How are the officers chosen, elected or 
appointed, when, by whom, and under 
what conditions? Qualifications? Term 
of office? When installed? Compensa- 
tion (salary, fees, etc.) in each case? 
Powers of various branches? Who are 
the present incumbents? Look up the 
personal history of each, including na- 
tionality. Are they “professional politi- 
cians’? 

(3) Cost—What is the total annual 
cost of your city? Cost per capita? 
How is the money raised? What is the 
city tax rate? What is your city’s in- 
debtedness? What is the legal debt 
limit? How was this money raised? 
What interest is being paid on bonds? 
At what price were they sold? How 
long do they run? For what purposes 
was this borrowed money used? 

(4) DeparTMENTS oF City GovERN- 
MENT—Determine the cost of each and 
the proportion of total city expendi- 
ture. Is there a pension system for city 
employees? 

a. Legal—What is a city ordinance? 
With what higher laws must a munici- 
pal ordinance conform? Describe pro- 
cedure by which ordinance is passed? 
How many city courts? Kinds? Who 
are the judges? What salary are they 
paid? Look up their records? Is there 


a juvenile court? Who are the other 
court officers besides the judges? What 
are their duties? Salaries? How many 
women are employed? 

b. Police—How many law enforce- 
ment officers—police, detectives, consta- 
bles, etc.? Are they under civil service? 
Is a single individual or a board of com- 
missioners in charge of the police ad- 
ministration? What are the salaries? 
Duties? Number of women employed? 
How does the crime record in your city 
compare with that in other places of 
similar size? What of the supervision 
of places of amusement—moving pic- 
tures, dance halls, etc? 

c. Charities and Corrections—What 
methods in use for punishment and 
reform of criminals? What of the con- 
ditions and management of houses of 
detention, jails, alms-houses, asylums, 
etc.? What special attention is given 
youthful offenders? What method is 
used to restrain prostitution? Where 
are young girls detained? Are there 
probation officers? Are fines imposed? 

d. Fire—What amount and kind of 
equipment is there? How many em- 
ployees? Salaries? Hours of duty? 
How is your city rated by the fire- 
insurance companies? Are insurance 
rates comparatively high or low? What 
could be done to reduce the fire risk? 

e. Streets—How wide are _ they? 
Are they paved? With what material? 
How expensive is street paving in your 
city? What provision is made for de- 
fraying the cost? What proportion of 
the cost is assessed to the abutting prop- 
erty? Is special provision made for de- 
ferred payments of this assessment? 
What traffic regulations are there? Make 
a study of them. Are they enforced? 
Is the traffic in busy sections well reg- 
ulated? Do you have many street acci- 
dents? If so, how may the regulations 
be changed to decrease the number? 
Are the streets well cared for? How 
many employees are there in the street 
department? Are the streets well light- 
ed? Is there any ornamental or street 
lighting? Where the streets are not 
paved are good crossings provided? Do 
electric and telephone poles and wires 
mar the appearance of the streets or are 
they in the alleys or in conduits? What 
kind of sidewalks? Are trees planted 
in the parkway? What varieties? 

f. Public Utilities—Which ones are 
owned and operated by the city? 


(i.) Water—What is the character 
of your water? Source? How is it puri- 
fied? Is the supply adequate? What is 
the cost to consumer? 

(ii.) Electricity—Source? 
the cost? 

(iii.) Gas—Source? Cost? 

(iv.) Sewage—What is the method 
of disposal? Is any use made of the by- 
products? Does it cost the city money 
or give an income? Are ordinances 
against stray papers enforced? 

(v.) Transportation — Street rail- 
ways, motor buses, etc. Is the service 
adequate? What is the cost per passen- 
ger? How does it meet the prime need 
of taking working people comfortably 
to their work? 

g. Health—Is this department un- 
der a board or a single commissioner? 
What is the work of this department? 
What other health officers are there? 
How chosen? Duties? Salaries? Do 
you have public health nurses? How 
many? What provision have you for 
hospital care at the expense of the city? 
Dispensaries? Is your sanitary code 
well drawn? Well enforced? Are vital 
records carefully kept? What is the 
death rate? Infant death rate? Find 
out the four diseases which cause the 
greatest number of deaths in your com- 
munity? What can be done in the way 
of education and the bettering of local 
conditions to reduce the mortality from 
these causes? Study this question with 
great care. 

h. Parks and Recreation—How many 
parks? What is their size? Are 
they conveniently located? Well kept? 
Well policed? What educational feat- 
ures, such as zodlogical or botanical 
gardens, museums, etc.? What other 
public recreational facilities—baths, 
athletic fields, tennis courts, etc.? 

i. Education—How many members 
of the Board of Education? How are they 
chosen? What is their term of office? 
How many public kindergartens? How 
many primary and grammar schools? 
How many high schools? Does the 
Board provide free text books? Argu- 
ments for and againsi. What other pub- 
licly-supported educational institutions 
have you? What is the number of pu- 
pils in each? Number of pupils who 
graduate from high school? What per 
cent of those who enter first grade com- 
plete the high school course? Reasons 


(Continued on page 21) 
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IMPORTED 
OVERBLOUSES $18. 


These exquisite crepe overblouses 
have a definite purpose in life—to 
transform the coat and skirt suit 
into a graceful frock. And this 


purpose they fulfill 


maximum of success and charm. 
This selection of overblouses is 
marked very much below the 


normal price. 


tional values at the price, $18. 
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Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 7) 


Senate has encroached on House terri- 
tory, until today the Senate Committee 
on Finance practically assumes the right 
to originate and re-write revenue and tar- 
iff bills. Sometimes the title of the bill 
is left intact, and the entire measure 
after the clause: “Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress 
assembled,” is “amended” by substitut- 
ing a measure prepared by the Senate. 
Sometimes they even amend the title! 
This wholesale “amending” is not un- 
usual any more. It has been done with 
several tariff bills in recent years. It 
may be done this year. Senator Smoot’s 
measure is all ready to submit as an 
“amendment” to the Fordney bill, if the 
present bill “hangs fire.” 

Your correspondent asked Congress- 
man Fordney to explain the terms used 
in speaking of tariff. What are specific 
and what ad valorem duties? 

“Specific, or fixed duties, are based 
on quantity—yards or pounds,” was his 
reply. “An ad valorem duty is that 
fixed according to invoice value; a cer- 
tain per cent of a declared valuation.” 

American valuation—of which we 
have been hearing so much—means the 





assessment of ad valorem duties on the 
“wholesale selling price at which do- 
mestic merchandise is sold in the prin- 
cipal markets of the United States,” in- 
stead of, as at present, upon the foreign 
market value. This provision is incor- 
porated in the Fordney bill. 

Those in favor of American valuation 
point out that at present similar articles 
imported from a dozen different coun- 
tries often pay a dozen different duties 
because of the different values in for- 
eign currency. The American dollar 
has an approximately fixed rate of ex- 
change with all foreign countries, so 
that, they say, ad valorem duties may be 
levied with a degree of certainty as to 
their operation. American valuation, 
according to Senator Penrose, would re- 
sult in fixing the same ad valorem duties 
on similar articles, no matter what the 
foreign value. Both Mr. Penrose and 
Mr. Fordney believe this device would 
stabilize American business and help 
American labor. 

The opposition believes it would be 
fatal to prosperity, both because the 
American valuation would be an un- 
stable figure and because it would 
mean great increase in prices to 
the consumer. At present, with duties 
assessed on “foreign values,” and with 
values in foreign money very low, an 


ordinary ad valorem duty of 15 per cent 
or 20 per cent amounts to very 
little. Under American valuation, its 
opponents say, in paying a price for im- 
ports based on American wholesale 
prices, we should be paying also for 
whatever charges and exactions and ex- 
ploitations domestic interests may in- 
clude. On this basis, many say, there 
would be few imports because there 
would be few purchasers. 


Who Pays? 

Senator Underwood, of Alabama, au- 
thor of the Underwood tariff bill, up- 
holds the fundamental principle of his 
party, tariff for revenue only. He be- 
lieves in no more tariff than is needed 
to get the necessary revenue to carry 
on the government. In his opinion, the 
high tariff in which the Republicans see 
protection is merely protection to big 
business; tariff the price of 
what Americans buy, and a high tariff 
merely adds to the cost and gives them 
nothing in return. “Everybody knows,” 
said Senator Underwood, “that the tariff 
on an article is simply added to the 
selling price and the whole handed on 
to the consumer. The fellow least able 
to stand it is the fellow who pays the 
highest. I’m a firm believer in Jeffer- 
son and the party he established.” 
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The Practical Citizen 





Pennsylvania’s Summer Work 


URING the past summer the Penn- 

sylvania League of Women Voters 

carried on activities that make a helpful 
and inspiring record. 

Their two main objectives were the 
schools and the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. At the League Convention last 
November, the League, confronted with 
the fact that Pennsylvania stands twenty- 
first in the list of state school standards, 
undertook the schools as a special task. 
Finding that of the 12,000 school direc- 
tors only eighty-one were women, they 
set about getting more mothers on the 
school boards. So in practically every 
school district throughout the state the 
League organizations have been busily 
engaged all year in securing t'xe appoint- 
ment of women where any vacancies 
occurred, and all the past summer they 
have been hunting women candidates 
and circulatieg petitions for their nomi- 
nation. The campaign was most suc- 
cessful and a large majority of the 
women sponsored have been nominated; 
and as Pennsylvania is so overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, the nominations on 
that ticket practically mean election. 

In a similar way the League has been 
nominating women for election officials. 

The Legislature which adjourned in 
April passed a bill referring the ques- 
tion of a Constitutional Convention to 
the voters at the primaries, September 
20. The League had worked for this 
measure in the Legislature and imme- 
diately undertook a campaign program. 
Scores of meetings were held, and 
50,000 copies of a questionnaire con- 
taining succinct information about con- 
stitutions and the changes desired in 
Pennsylvania were distributed to select- 
ed lists. Of course the candidacy of 
women as delegates to the Convention 
was furthered, and eleven women quali- 
fied by filing the necessary petition of 
200 signatures. 

Constitution Week, September 11 to 
17, was the final intensive undertaking. 
Each day had its special activity. For 
Sunday ministers were asked to allow a 
speaker on the Convention to be in- 
cluded in the evening service. Monday 
was School Day—teachers were request- 
ed to present a prepared statement to 
the pupils. Tuesday was the day to have 
merchants distribute flyers. Wednesday 
was Telephone Day—for personal re- 
minders of primaries and Convention. 
Thursday was the day for meetings in 
houses in every biock; Friday called for 
a big outdoor meeting in every county, 
and Saturday was Movie Day, with a 


slide urging voters to support the Con- 
vention. 

No less than twenty-five counties un- 
dertook this program and the county 
fairs were covered as well. It was a 
good fight, with many gains, even 
though the Constitutional Convention 
Amendment was, according to present 
returns, defeated. In Philadelphia the 
organization gave out orders to oppose 
it, and in the counties which were fav- 
orable, the vote was low, partly owing 
to the fact that many people had not yet 
returned from their vacations. 

A syllabus on the primaries was sent 
to every county chairman, borough and 
township leader, and 40,000 flyers em- 
phasizing the importance of sharing in 
the primaries were distributed. Many 
counties held meetings and invited the 
candidates to speak—the banner meet- 
ing of this kind being that held in Media, 
Delaware County, July 28, with nearly 
1,000 women in attendance. 

The Intercounty Conferences have 
been a very helpful feature of the year’s 
work. In May eleven counties joined in 
an Intercounty Conference in the inter- 
est of the Convention and the primaries, 
and another was held in September. One 
is being held at Bradford on October 4 
and another at Lockhaven on October 
17. This will make a total of such 
conferences since January 1. Ten or 
eleven counties take part in each. 

Plans are under way for the first con- 
ference on Efficiency in Government. 
Fifteen eastern counties are to take part 
in it on October 19 at a luncheon in the 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, Mrs. Louis F. Slade 
and Auditor-General Samuel S. Lewis 
are to speak, and a representative of the 
National Government is promised. A 
thousand women are expected. 

Three organizers have been in the 
field during the summer and organiza- 
tions have been formed or strengthened 
in eleven counties. Notable increases 
have been made in Delaware, Mont- 
gomery and Allegheny counties. A 
standard questionnaire with ten ques- 
tions only has been prepared and cir- 
culated among candidates for offices 
regularly filled by election in uneven 
years. Charts showing all officers of 
counties, boroughs and townships have 
been compiled by the Delaware County 
League, and are ready for distribution. 


The League’s Plan for November 11 
O* September 20 President Harding 

listened to the National League 
of Women Voters’ suggested plans for 
celebrating the opening of the Limita- 


tion of Armament Conference on No- 
vember 11. These plans were pre- 
sented by Miss Katharine Ludington, 
First Regional Director, and Miss Chris- 
tina Merriman, Secretary of the Foreign 
Policy Association and chairman of the 
New York Clearing House, and the 
newly formed Council of National Or- 
ganizations on Limitation of Armament. 

The plan presented asked that the 
President issue a proclamation calling 
on the churches of the country of all de- 
nominations to open their doors for a 
half hour on Armistice Day at the exact 
moment of convening of the Confer- 
ence; and that the President prepare a 
brief message to be read in the churches 
at that moment calling attention to the 
importance and significance of this Con- 
ference. The President, who has had 
numerous plans suggested to him for the 
observance of the Conference opening, 
likes best this idea of concentration on 
Armistice Day. 

Miss Ludington, when asked about his 
attitude toward the League’s plan, said: 
“President Harding gave thoughtful con- 
sideration to the plan we outlined. He 
talked of his hopes for the Conference, 
and made it clear to us that while not 
expecting the millennium to follow, he 
did expect definite, substantial results.” 
He also indicated that the more gener- 
ally the public expressed its desire for 
results, the more his hands would be 
strengthened. 


A Splendid Example 
IRMINGHAM, Alabama, is to hold 


an election October 10 to select five 
commissioners for a four-year term. 
With the slogan, “Every Qualified Wo- 
man an Intelligent and Self-Directing 
Voter,” the Birmingham League of 
Women Voters has been carrying on an 
active campaign to make ready for the 
election. 

Carrying out their policy of knowing 
whom and what they are voting for, the 
League has held numerous meetings 
where candidates have had to endure a 
searching cross-examination; it has in- 
vestigated civic conditions, carried on a 
steady drive to secure the registration of 
women, and has held citizenship meet- 
ings. With the cooperation of the State 
University, it is planning a citizenship 
school before the election. 

As citizens the League recently went in 
a body to the federal building where 150 
foreigners were receiving their final citi- 
zenship papers, and welcomed these new 
Americans. More, it planned and car- 
ried out a patriotic pageant and pro- 
gram to show them America’s ideals. 
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What Farmers Want 


(Continued from page 9) 


unequaled in history. In forty years the 
land relationship has been revolution- 
ized. Today four farms out of every ten 
are operated by tenant farmers. In 
some parts of the South from six to eight 
farms out of every ten are tenant farms. 
And in the South this tenant population 
shifts so rapidly each year that the con- 
tinuity of school work for children is 
broken and there is no stability to com- 
munity life. This shifting also renders 
it more difficult for farmers to make 
their cooperative associations succeed. 

Farmers, therefore, desire that our 
government enlarge the present facili- 
ties of the Federal Farm Loan Board so 
that poor men, tenants or landless la- 
borers, of thrifty habits and sound char- 
acter, may find ii easier to purchase 
farms on long-time payments. At pres- 
ent a man must be able to finance from 
outside sources fifty per cent of the 
value of the farm he would buy. This 
percentage keeps thousands in the bond- 
age of tenancy. 

Some progress has been made by farm 
organizations in respect to national 
legislation. Four great groups today 
have offices in Washington with capable 
representatives who are working for the 
interests of their membership. They are 


asking for such assistance as the govern- 
ment may be able to give to relieve the 
present economic situation. They seek 
an immediate reduction in freight rates, 
prohibition of the manufacture and sale 
in interstate commerce of imitation milk 
preparations, correct branding acts to 
protect the public from shoddy in wool- 
en fabrics, adequate protection of farm- 
ers in the tariff bill, lowering of federal 
taxes, and appropriations for highway 
building. 

But most of all they seek federal legis- 
lation to give them easier credit and au- 
thority to form their own cooperative 
agencies so that they can help them- 
selves. 


A Job 12,000 Feet Up 
(Continued from page 11) 


tains the radial from the secondary 
lookout point. When the primary and 
secondary radials cross, there is the 
location of the smoke. Then it is time 
for the forest fighters to get into action. 

During Miss Lindsley’s first three 
weeks as a fire pilot, seven smokes were 
picked up, and “the fire season had not 
yet commenced.” 

One day a severe thunder storm sud- 
denly came over the peak, charging 
everything with electricity—the observa- 


tory, the telephone lines, the guy rods 
to the cabin, the wind gauge wires; 
even the rocks snapped with sparks to 
the touch of Miss Lindsley’s hand. No 
place seemed safe from the shocks, until 
the fire guard crawled for safety under 
a rock. Peeping out, she picked up 
a smoke in the distance. The sense of 
responsibility, always foremost, made 
every personal danger forgotten. By 
the time the fire was reported to head- 
quarters, Miss Lindsley “did not know 
whether it had stormed or not.” 

Her real interest in the job makes 
Miss Lindsley an enthusiastic govern- 
ment fire worker. “The work is all so 
simple and fascinating,” she once said, 
“that I wonder why I am receiving so 
much publicity, which I do not deserve. 
Lonesome? Sometimes when I am com- 
ing down from the mountain with my 
dog, to my little cabin on the bank of 
the lake, I’ll admit a sort of lonesome- 
ness comes over me after the day’s 
work, but when I see my pole and line, 
or my good old horse, I forget it, and I 
fish or ride until dark, often neglecting 
even toeat. I love it all and I am going 
to see the job through to the end, which 
will be early in October, or until there 
is a foot of snow in the mountains and 
the dangers from fire and the careless 
campers are over.” 
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World News About Women 





South American Suffrage 


I’ Argentina, a proposal for woman 
suffrage with a reading and writing 
qualification has been introduced in the 
Constitutional Convention called to 
amend the constitution of the province 
of Santa Fe. The provinces of San 
Juan and La Rioja have already given 
women the municipal vote, and a woman 
suffrage bill is pending in the province 
of Tucuman. 

The Union Feminista Nacional (Na- 
tional Union for Women’s Rights) of 
which Dr. Alicia Moreau is President, 
has addressed to the President of the 
Santa Fe Constitutional Convention a 
letter enumerating the countries where 
women already vote (among which it 
names Costa Rica): stating that woman 
suffrage bills are pending in both Uru- 
guay and Paraguay—in Uruguay with 
every prospect of passing; and that the 
census of 1914 showed there were in 
Argentina 43,640 women teachers and 
nearly a million women wage-earners. 


Sex Equality in Church 
HE Fifth Ecumenical Methodist Con- 


ference, recently held in London, 
included in the address drawn up for 
circulation in Methodist churches 
throughout the world, this expression: 
“We welcome the emancipation of 
women and hail them joyfully as co- 
workers.” It is also interesting to find 


in an address delivered at this Confer- 
ence by Victor Murray, a plea against 
“the conspiracy of silence regarding 
sex.” 

It was a matter of course that there 
should be women delegates as well as 
men at this Conference, the precedent 
having been established at the Ecumen- 
ical Conference of 1911, held in Tor- 
onto. 

Another Woman in Parliament 
— Astor is no longer to be the 

only woman in the House of Com- 
mons. Mrs. Margaret Wintringham, 
Liberal, has been elected for the Louth 
Division of Lincolnshire in succession 
to her late husband, Tom Wintringham. 
Women took a strong hand in the elec- 
tion campaign. Lady Astor has said 
that Mrs. Wintringham is “the type of 
woman needed everywhere today, and 
particularly in the House of Commons.” 


No. 2 in Canada 
RS. Mary Irene Parlby, a farmer’s 
wife, has recently been admitted 
to the new Provincial Cabinet of Al- 
berta—the second woman in Canada to 
receive this distinction. She is to be a 
minister without portfolio. 

An §S. O. S. from Japan 
OR more than a year, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, editor of the Birth Control 
Review, has been receiving visits from 
distinguished representatives of the 





Japanese Government and people, seek- 
ing information concerning the value of 
birth control as a solution of the mani- 
fold evils due to over-population in 
Japan. Among these were Dr. Kato, 
head of the department of Medical Af- 
fairs under the Japanese Government, 
and Baroness Ishimoto, who asked for 
aid in the establishment of Birth Con- 
trol Leagues in Japan. 

At the request of the editors of Recon- 
struction, a Japanese magazine devoted 
to the pressing social, industrial and po- 
litical problems of Japan and the Far 
East, Mrs. Sanger recently published in 
its columns a brief essay on the past, 
present and future of Birth Control in its 
various aspects. This has now been is- 
sued in pamphlet form and its wide- 
spread circulation indicates the vital in- 
terest in birth control among all classes 
of Japanese society. 


Equal Heritage in England 


A LAW of Property bill has recently 
passed its third reading in the Eng- 
lish House of Lords, according to the 
International Woman Suffrage News 
Service. It provides that a wife shall 
inherit from a husband dying without a 
will exactly as a husband would from a 
wife in the same circumstances; that a 
mother shall inherit the same as a 
father, and that where both mother and 
father survive an intestate child they 
shall both inherit the same. It also 
abolishes primogeniture and provides 
that all children, boys and girls, shall 
rank equally in inheriting from an in- 


Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 
America’s most popular shoe. 
Retail Stores: 
36 West 36th Street 
New York City 


224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


testate parent. 
Hard on Women Lawyers 


RECENT German item is that the 

Law Committee of the German 
Reichstag at its last session rejected a 
motion for equal rights for men and 
women in the legal profession. How- 
ever, for technical reasons, this is not 
a definite decision, and the motion will 
probably be carried in the general meet- 
ing of the Reichstag. 
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Mrs. Branner 
RS. VIRGINIA M. BRANNER, of 





Chariton, Iowa, died in her sixty-ninth 

:) . ? : 
WOMAN S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA year, at the home of her sister, Mrs. Vic- 
toria J. Dewey, at Chariton, on Friday, 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 September 16th, 1921. These two sisters 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits were pioneer suffragists and have for forty 


Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- years been members of the E. S. A., W. C. 
Special T. U., and other kindred organizations, 
giving of their time, means and energy to 
the suffrage cause. Mrs. Branner was for 
some time an officer of the Iowa state or- 
ganization, Both these women have friends 
among the co-workers in several states who 
will remember Mrs. Branner very lovingly, 
and sympathize with Mrs. Dewey very 
deeply. 


in science and language. 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It is 
hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning October 1921 


For announcements and further information address 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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The American Situation 
(Continued from page 15) 


years ago, may now fairly be described 
as a successful demonstration. Many 
cities report a 75 per cent reduction 
in the commercial aspects of prostitu- 
tion through repressive action by the 
police and courts. This experience was 
repeated and confirmed during the war 
in the camp communities which co- 
operated with the government in the 
adoption of a repressive policy. Red- 
light districts and open houses of pros- 
titution were closed by the score. A 
striking reduction of prostitution and 
of the disease rate among the troops 
was the immediate result. 
Repression as a policy of 
with prostitution cannot however stand 
Permanent progress rests funda- 


dealing 


alone. 
mentally upon an improvement in com- 
munity standards of sex conduct. 

This improvement depends primarily 
upon information and education — in- 
formation which shows the relation of 
prostitution and venereal diseases to 
the wreckage of the family and the 
deterioration of the race; and education 
which formulates and stimulates the 
adoption of sex habits and customs in 
the interest of individual and public 
welfare. 

In presenting this short statement of 
our program, I speak not only as the 
representative of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, sent here by it for 
this purpose, but also in entire harmony 
with the programs of many other na- 
tional organizations, particularly wom- 
en’s organizations such as the National 
League of Women Voters, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
National Association of University 
Women. 


Know Your Own Community 
(Continued from page 16) 


why large numbers do not complete 
course? How many teachers are there? 
Salaries? Are _ the 
classes over-crowded? How many and 
what kind of buildings have you? Are 
they satisfactory as to sanitation, light, 
heat, ventilation? Is the school equip- 
ment adequate—books, laboratory sup- 
plies, ete.? Are the buildings used for 
community activities outside of school 
hours? To what extent? For what pur- 
What special attention is given 


Qualifications ? 


poses? 


to the health of pupils? Do you have a 
school medical director? School nurses? 
What provisions are made for defective, 


sub-normal, and super-normal pupils? 


What provisions against truancy? Are 
the playgrounds large enough? Well 


arranged? Supervised? 

j. Libraries How many? What 
authority controls them? Are they en- 
tirely supported by the city? How many 
employees? Qualifications? Salaries? 
Number of books? Are the buildings 
well arranged and conveniently lo- 
cated? If there is no city library, do 
you have traveling libraries? Are they 
widely used? 

(5) DEPARTMENTS OF THE FEDERAL 
AND STATE GOVERNMENT within the City 
—Is your Post Office well housed? Is 
the building kept well? How many rur- 
al delivery routes from it? What state 
or federal courts are held there? When? 
How many officers? Is there a United 
States Customs or Revenue office? Are 
any state educational institutions near 
you? How do they serve your com- 
munity ? 

V.—INSTITUTIONS PRIVATELY 
MAINTAINED FOR PUBLIC 
SERVICE. 

What is their character? 

they serve your community? 

(1) Philanthropic institutions, libra- 
By whom support- 


How do 


ries, hospitals, etc. 
ed? 

(2) Private schools, business schools, 
private hospitals, etc. 

(3) So-called “Public Service 
porations”—supplying “public utilities” 
on a commercial basis. What is their 
How do they serve your 


Cor- 


character ? 
community ? 
VI.—COMMERCIAL AND INDULS- 
TRIAL LIFE. 
(1) Rerarm Business—Extent. 
ber of people engaged, prevailing wage 


num- 


levels. 
(2) WHOLESALE 
number of people engaged, prevailing 


Business — Extent. 


wage levels. 

(3) MANUFACTURING — What 
are manufactured? Number of people 
employed? Conditions of employment? 


Markets? 


goods 


Sources of raw material? 
Wages paid? 
Vil.— ECONOMIC CONDITION 
OF THE INDIVIDUAL FAM- 
ILY. 
What of the housing conditions? Are 
there plenty of houses to meet the de- 
mand? Is the building code satisfac- 
tory as to sanitary requirements. light. 


air, etc.? Well enforced? Is there a 
large proportion of very poor families? 
Do they live in separate houses? What 
is the rent for living quarters barely suf- 
ficient for a family of five? What in- 
come do you consider barely sufficient 
for a family of five—on what is known 
as the subsistence level? What income 
is needed for the same sized family on 
the “comfort level”? How does the cost 
of living compare with that of other 
places similar in size? What reason for 
the difference? Are costs approaching 
the pre-war level? Do a large propor- 





tion of families have their own vege- 
table garden? 
Vill. — SURROUNDING COU N- 


ci = 2 
What are the chief occupations and 
productions? 

1IX.— HISTORY. 

When was your town founded?  Incor- 
porated ? What was the reason for its 
location at that particular place? What 
factors have contributed to its growth? 
Bring together the facts of its history: 
Church, educational. indus- 
trial, political. Study the local history 
of your 
Make a 


list of the famous sons and daughters of 


military. 


in connection with the history 


state and section of country. 


vour town. 
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to club women. 

National Education Association, 
Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. 

National Housing Association. 


1201 


Room 617, 


105 E. 22nd St., New York. 
National League of Women Voters. Mun- 
sey building, Washington, D. C. Pamphlets 


and Leaflets. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York. Issues 
four valuable leaflets on Citizenship, price 
20 cents each. 





‘THE IDEAL FLOOR COV- 
a-littemi in dehacn vn) 
COUNTRY ALL YEAR ROUND 


FIRST AMERICAN inquiries Requested 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Frank Aivah Parsons, Pres. W. M. Odom, 
Paris Director 

Interior Architecture and Decoration, Stage 

and Costume Design, ete. New York and 

Paris Training. 

ADDRESS—Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


GRASS RU ee 














METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParRLey VALE 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


Reasonable Prices Prompt Delivery 


First Class Work 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 
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real delight. 


by a metal “shank-piece” 
concealed in the arch of 
shoes. The shape follows 
lines of the foot. When 
walk, your feet feel light 


shank supports the 
without restraining its 


keeps the foot strong 








Shoppin 
Cantilever Shoes is a Joy 


The pleasure of shopping 
spoiled by wearing uncomfortable shoes. 
But in Cantilever Shoes, shopping is a 


free; the flexible, snug-fitting 


ral action. Good _ circulation 
is permitted and the arch 
muscles exercise, which 


mn 


can be 


Many of the fresh, happy faces you 
see in the stores nowadays are due to 
comfortable shoes. One can be on one’s 
feet all day in smart Cantilevers and 
then feel like dancing “half the night.” 

The arch of Cantilever Shoes 
ble, like the foot. It is not made rigid 


is flexi- 


as is 


all ordinary 


natural] 





antilever 
Shoe wi: 


well. Thus are weak arches benefited. 

Cantilever heels of the right height 
permit correct posture. High French 
heels tilt the body out of balance, caus- 
ing harmful pressure on some of the 
internal organs, which often results in 
headache, backache and other unhappy 
conditions. 

Cantilever Shoes are not only good 
looking but they encourage better health 
and a happier spirit—both of which im- 
prove a woman’s appearance and add 
to her natural charm. You will be fit- 
ted carefully at the nearest Canti- 
lever Store. 

If no dealer, listed at 
the right, is near you, the 
Manufacturers, Morse and 
Burt Company, 8 Carlton 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
will mail you the Cantilever 
Shoe Booklet and the ad- 
dress of a nearby dealer. 
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SPALDING Real Mattress Cleanliness 


()NE-THIRD of our life is spent in bed. 
Sports ny W ear Then why not make it comfortable by 
Shirt Waists 


using the 
Silk, Oxford or Madras Excelsior ,@otness Protector 


Tweed and which really solves this vexing problem 


Jersey Suits 


Imported 
Top Coats 


Golf Sweaters 


Silk Sweaters It protects the mattress and adds to its life. 
Made of bleached Muslin padded with white 
wadding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


Sport Shoes 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


cAnd the Implements and Equipment ; 
for Every Athletic Sport Look for the trademark sewed on every pad 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. EXcELsIon QuILTING COMPANY 


523 Fifth Avenue (between 43d and 44th Streets) 15 LAIGHT STREET NEW YORK CITY 





























BOOKS————THE WOMANS PRESS=—=BOOKS 


“Schools Would be First SS 
With Me” Parliamentary Practice 


Mrs. Harriot STANTON BLATCH 


in the New York Times, Sept. 20th By HENRY M. ROBERT 


The connection between education and the future Author of Robert’s Rules of Order 
thought of Americans is evident. Peace and the 
schools of tomorrow—the education of labor—the pro- This is an introduction to Robert’s Rules of Order, 
tective instinct—all the elements that go to the making explaining and illustrating the principles there set forth. 
of a peaceful world are in the book by the Candida‘e Owners of that book will find it fifty per cent more 
for Comptroller. valuable if they carefully read this one. 


While there is no short cut te an understanding of 

A W P V; parliamentary law, this book offers by far the easiest and 

oman s Foint F 1e¢Ww most effective plan of study yet evolved. It explains 

By Harriot Stanton BLatcH rules, shows how they work in actual practice, and offers 

many practical helps and hints for one preparing to 

take part in organized meetings. No one desiring a 

practical knowledge of the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary practice can afford to do without it. 


A record of facts with constructive conclusion and 
strong program for progress by one of America’s fore- 
most thinking women. The New York Tribune has 
said of it: “A Woman’s Point of View” is informed 
with so strong a conviction and so keen an intelligence : 
that it is likely to make its way even against the com- 56 ate. SOD pages. Peles S225 
mon weariness.” Price $1.00 AT ALL BOOK STORES”OR 


600 Lexington Ave. THE CEN TURY Co. 


Bookshops 
The Womans Press New York City 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Everywhere or 


cit batiate am ee ee TE er Ee 
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